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ROXBURY. 

What little city girl and boy has not been out 
to Roxbury? I hope they have all been to that 
pretty place. I hope they have all wandered in its 
grassy lanes, mounted its high hills, and chased 
the shiny streamlet through its grassy fields. I 
hope they have all gathered beautiful flowers and 
listened to the song of sweet little birds, and look- 
ed at the happy, thoughtless butterflies, that seem 
like flying blossoms, and learned a lesson of in- 
dustry from the tiny busy bee, or that atom of an 
ant, who makes a little palace underground, pro- 
viding well for winter’s want. Thoughtful insect! 
in the summer hour, in the sunshine of its life, it 
has a care for the cold, dreary winter, and lays 
by a store of seeds and grain upon which to live 
merrily and cheerily when the snow mantle covers 
the earth. How unlike the gaudy butterfly! He 
lives through a summer of flowers, dancing in the 
sunbeam, without thought or care, and with the 
first cold wind of autumn he perishes. Who 
would not rather be the little industrious bee or ant, 
storing their houses with ‘‘ convenient food,” and 
living a life of activity,of usefulness? I would have 
all little girls draw a moral from the toiling bees 
and ants. I would have them never indolent; at 
all times something may be done, both useful and 
improving; and to lie down on a downy pillow at 
night, with a happy thought in the heart, of hav- 
ing been through the day kind and useful to oth- 
ers, of having learned something ourself, is in 
troth a reward. 

Roxbury is but a pleasant walk or a short drive 
from the city; it is, indeed, a ‘‘ growing place;” 
houses spring up as if by magic. Sometimes I 
think Aladdin’s lamp must have been found by 
some gentleman there. One thing is certain, 
many must possess the true Aladdin’s lamp, that 
‘oil of palms,”,—money.. And how much better 
thus to spend it, than like the miser to’‘‘ count his 
gold,”? and go down to the dust ‘* unwept, unhon- 
ered and unsung.”’ 

There is more mechanical enterprise-in Rox- 








'the school-house, and the little girls and boys 
| that they areso; and many a hearty, cheering laugh 


the old to see young, 
| them back to the very bliss of their own youthful 
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bury, I think, than in any other town in the vi- 
cinity of Boston; and there is also much taste dis- 
played in the erection of the houses and cottages. 
There are some very fine trees, particularly elms, 
the glory, the pride of our American forest trees. 

Do you see that plain, neat village church, and 


wending their way, with satchels in hand, to the 
school? They look very happy, and I doubt not 


will be heard in the intermission hour. Child- 
hood is a gay season, and it glads the hearts of 
guileless faces; it carries 


easiness,-and scarcely any apology would satisfy 
her. About her seventh or eighth year, a Sab- 
bath-school was organized in the village, and she 
became a member. Her parents had no difficulty 
in persuading her to prepare her lessons. The 
superintendent has many times remarked that she 
was almost always well prepared. She often gave 
weeping attention to the instruction and addresses 
delivered; and the interest in the exercises indi- 
cated by her countenance, has several times been 
remarked by strangers. For more than a year 
previous to her last sickness, she. gave evidence 
of deep and pungent convictions of sin. She 
frequently came in from school and from play 





track, and they “‘ feel young again.” It behoves 
the young, therefore, to be amiable and good; 
they can all be so, and with very little effort. It 
is but a trifling return for the love and protection 
bestowed upon them by their friends and teach- 
ers; and should any of my little friends be ever 
petulant, unamiable and ungrateful, I hope they 
will call up their reasoning powers, and for my 
love and their own happiness, I am certain they 
will endeavor to overcome their evil habits; and 
if the effort is made with a true wish for reforma- 
tion, I am confident they will succeed, and be all 
that their fond parents and my loving heart can 
desire. [Juvenile Miscellany. 











OBITUARY. 


From the Sunday-School Journal. 
ISABELLA JANE YOUNG. 
Died, in Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio, 
on the 14th of October, 1834, Isabella Jane Young, 
only daughter of Jacob and Frances Young. 














She was born June 18th, 1820. It is believed 
that a brief notice Of lhe: character and somo of 
her exercises will tend to illustrate and confirm 
the promises of God to believers; and afford en- 
couragement to parents, particularly mothers, to 
be diligent in early sowing the seed of instruction. 

It is recollected that Jane Young manifested 
anxiety about her salvation very early. About 
her sixth or seventh year, she talked freely with 
her mother about her sins, and her need of a Sa- 
viour. When she had been engaged in any thing 
which she discovered to be wrong, she often in- 
formed her mother, and inquired whether she 
thought God would forgive her. Such indica- 
tions of seriousness in very early infancy are fre- 
quently but little regarded, because they are soon 
succeeded by childish amusements. But surely 
this is no better proof that the Holy Spirit is not 
working, than the fact, that the seriousness of 
grown persons is mingled with care and attention 
to worldly things. 

She was remarkable for affection and obedience 
to her parents. Her respectful déportment to- 
wards them was often noticed by her neighbors. 
Young persons employed about the house fre- 
quently tried in vain to bribe her into some ex- 
pression which would savour of disrespect to- 
wards her father or mother. The patience with 
which she would attend her little brother, and her 
untiring attention to her mother when confined to 
bed with sickness, were noticed by most of those 
who were familiar with the family. That this was 
not merely the result of that amiableness and gen- 
tleness of spirit which may exist where the heart 
is entirely alienated from God, seems probable 
from the hatred of sin and the delight in christian 
employment which she manifested. She took de- 
light in committing and singing psalms and hymns, 
particularly Watts’s Hymns for Children. If fam- 
ily worship was neglected it gave her great un- 








with her comrades, wishing to talk with her moth- 
er; and often after the rest of the family had re- 
tired to rest, she would throw her arms around 
her mother’s neck and ask her to pray with her 
and forher. She seemed to have clear views of 
her sinfulness and need of a Saviour; she often 
expressed her fears that so great a sinner could 
never be saved. Nor was she concerned about 
herself alone. <A religion which produces no 
concert: for those who are perishing around us, is 
not the region of the Bible. 

Shr repeatedly, after retiring to rest at night, 
talkcu about the importance of religion with fe- 
males concerned with the family, and those who 
occasionally visited. 

He favorite subjects were, the importance of 








— \a life of prayer, and trust in the Redeemer. 


Among the hymns which she had transcribed, and 
selected for her own use, was one entitled, ‘‘ Sea- 
sons of Prayer.” 























“* To prayer, to prayer, for the morning breaks.” 

She seemed to take it for granted that all sober 
people prayed, as appears from the surprise she 
wvapressed to some of her companions, that so 
many people keep their eyes open at church dur- 
ing prayer. 

It would seem from the hymns which she se- 
lected and transcribed for her daily use, that as 
her life was drawing to a close, the solemnity of 
death and the importance of an interest in the Sa- 
viour were subjects which much occupied her 
mind. She had transcribed from Dobell’s collec- 
tion, ‘‘ In vain my fancy strives to paint the mo- 
ment after death,”” &c. She chose for her sampler, 
‘*¢ Mother, what is Heaven?’’ &c. She lamented 
on her death-bed, that she lived so long in the sin 
of not owning the Lord Jesus. She appears to 
have thought much on this subject shortly before 
the commencement of her sickness. 

Her last sickness was not, at its commence- 
ment, considered alarming by her friends, nor the 
physician who attended her. The symptoms were 
not violent; but she considered it the harbinger 
of death, and insisted that she would not recover. 
Her concern about her soul was intense. She 
told me the first time J visited her, that she would 
have no wish to recover if she had hope of accep- 
tance; but she had been a great sinner, and had 
neglected an interest in the Saviour, and wished 
us to pray for her and instruct her. In this state 
of mind she continued during the first week of her 
illness, expressing entire resignation to the will of 
God, excepting a wish that she should not be 
called away till her evidences of having accepted 
the Lord Jesus were more clear and satisfactory. 

A week after the commencement of her sick- 
ness, she expressed strong hope in the Redeemer. 
She had been about three quarters of an hour ap- 
parently asleep, but as aftewards appeared, en- 
gaged in prayer. She then opened her eyes, and 








with animation in her countenance, addressed her 
mother and those who were in the room, saying, 
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‘‘IT am going to die, and I rejoice. Jesus has 
said that none who come to him shall be cast out. 
Ihave cast myself on him—he will save me.” 
Having conversed till she was considerably ex- 
hausted, it was proposed that we should unite in 
worship. To the inquiry, what petition we should 
offer in her behalf, and what psalm she wished us 
to sing—she replied, that she had no wish to live 
unless it was God’s will: her desire was that God 
would pardon and accept her for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and she wished us to sing the 
hymn— 

‘* Death cannot make our souls afraid, 

If God be with us there,” &c. 

Though her sufferings were sometimes severe, 
it was remarked, that from the commencement of 
her illness, she was never known to utter a peev- 
ish or fretful expression. She often complained 
of impatience, and when her pain extorted a moan 
or cry, it was often followed with a prayer for 
more patience and resignation to the will of God. 
She manifested through all her sickness, and par- 
ticularly after she had obtained a hope of her own 
acceptance, much concern for her kindred and 
acquaintances, especially her companions in the 
Sabbath-school. She expressed to her mother a 
wish to have conversation with one of her rela- 
tives, who appeared to manifest a careless, irre- 
ligious spirit. Having obtained her consent, he 
was sent for. She called him to her bedside, and 
threw her arms around his neck, and with much 
affection and carnestness exhorted him to seek an 
interest in the Lord Jesus. She told him she 
would soon 4ie, and they would, shortly meet at 
the bar of judgment, and entreated him not to 
neglect the salvation of his soul. In the same 
manner, a few days before her death, she called 
her relatives to her bed-side one by one, and bade 
them {*rewell, and entreated those whom she 
thought to be nicglecting the great salvation, to 
prepare to meet her in heaves. 

The scene on the last Sabbath before her death 
was most affecting. A number of young females, 
members of the Sabbath-school had called to see 
her. Her sufferings having in some measure 
abated, she looked round the room to ascertain 
who were present, and called each of them to her 
by name, and threw her arms round their necks 
and kissed them, and having exhorted them at 
considerable length, she bade them individually 
a solemn farewell, entreating them to prepare to 
meet her in heaven. Her addresses were surpri- 
singly adapted to the different ages and capaci- 
ties of those whom she addressed. She charged 





them to warn her other companions who were not 
present, and to tell them that she was going, 
through the merits of the Redeemer, to dwell with 
God in Heaven, that she would meet them all in 
judgment, and she hoped to meet many of them 
at the Saviour’s right hand. She more than once 
said, ‘‘ Oh! if I could only meet every body from 
Greenfield in heaven! but I suppose they will not 
all go there.” As long as her strength permitted, 
her time was much spent in exhorting those who 
visited her, to prepare for death. She uniformly, 
after obtaining comfortable hope of her accep- 
tance through the Lord Jesus, refused to express 
any wish as to the result of her sickness; she 
said, God’s will was her will. On one occasion 
she said, ‘‘ I think I should like to live longer, if 
I had strength to talk to people. I have done so 
little for.the Saviour—I would like to do some- 
thing for him before I die.”” During the last two 
days she talked but little, owing to weakness and 
the stupor occasioned by her disease. On Satur- 
day morning about 7 o’clock, she breathed her 
last so calmly, that it was difficult for those who 
were present to ascertain when she was gone. 

Her exercises and conversation made a deep 
impression on the minds of many. They will 
long be remembered by some; and perhaps soon 
forgotten by others. But there are few of the 
inhabitants of Greenfield who were not impress- 
ed atthe time. And when we all shall be called to 
give in our aecounts in the great day, the admo- 
nitions and warning which God sent us by Isa- 
bella Jane Young, will not be forgotten. 





THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SISTERS, 

I know a lady who has two little girls by the 
names of Susan and Harriet. They are twins, 
but though almost equally alike in personal ap- 
pearance, their dispositions are as different as if 
they had never seen each other—never been 
watched over by the same kind parents. When 
these little girls heard the bells ringing so merrily 
for the 4th of July, they sprang out of bed and as 
soon as they were dressed and washed, ran into 
their papa’s room begging him to give them some 
money to spend. He handed them both 25 cents, 
allowing them to spend it as they pleased, and 
expressing a wish that they might pass the day 
very happily. After breakfast they commenced 
their walk. Susan began immediately to look 
out for a confectioner’s, to inquire the price of 
burnt almonds, lemon candy, and sugar plums. 
She spent half her money in the first shop she 
entered, for the purchase of these articles, and so 
busily was she emploved in looking at their bright 
colors, as the shopkeeper put them up for her, 
that she did not notice her sister was not making 
any purchase. She turned to her with a face ex- 
pressive ofthe greatest astonishment, saying, ‘‘ why 
Harriet, are you not going to treat yourself to 
some of these nice things. Do but look about 
you, I only wish I had money eneugh to buy them 
all—how happy I should be!” Harriet mildly 
answered that she did not care to purchase any 
that morning, and left the shop with Susan, who 
soon saw the last of her sugar treasures, and was 
anxious to spend the remaining 12 cents. She at 
length concluded to buy an ice cream, though 
Harriet begged her to remember that they inva- 
riably made her sick; but Susan was determined 
to eat one, for her cousin Emily had said the 
night before, that ‘‘she would’nt go without one 
for all the headaches in the world.” Harriet 
finding she would not listen to her entreaties, sat 
patiently down to wait for her. When they left 
the shop, Susan enquired, what she was going to 
buy. Harriet told her some oranges for a poor 
little girl who had been in the same class with her 
at Sabbath school, and was now very ill. She 
purchased them and took Susan with her to see 
little Effie. The poor child was very ill of a 
fever, and her mouth was parched and dry. Her 
mother was sadly poor, and could ill afford to 
buy such luxuries for her suffering child. Her 
eyes filled with tears as this good little girl hand- 
ed her the oranges, and she thanked her again 
and again for remembering them in their poverty, 
when allthe rest of the world were merry and 
rejoicing. Which of the two sisters, think you, 
felt the happiest at that moment? Susan who was 
already beginning to suffer the consequences of 
her imprudence, or Harriet with a light heart 
and approving conscience and eyes beaming with 
love and good will? 
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e"“THE SQUIRREL TREE —A rrveE Srory. 

Thirty years ago when I was quite a small boy 
Mr. M. came to my father’s, one day, and beg- 
ged him to go into the woods about a quarter of a 
mile distantjand help him cut down a tree, into 
which he*had chased some squirrels. My father 
went with him, and I obtained permission to ac- 
company them. 

On arriving at the tree, they commenced cut- 
ting it, one on each side of the trunk as is usual. 
By the time it was half cut off I began to fear for 
my own safety, and ran away across a little hol- 
low or valley to an adjoining hill, where I thought 
the tree, in falling could not hit me. But my 
father called me back, and told me to stand close 
by him, in a place where he directed, and where 
the axe would not reach me; and he would take 
care that I should not be hurt. I obeyed for a 
moment, but O how I trembled! I thought the 
tree would certainly fall on me. I had not then 


ped behind a small maple tree, about twelve feet 
distant, which I thought would defend me; but 
my father brought me back again, and compelled 
me to stay where I was before, till the tree was 
cut down. 

And where, reader, do you think it fell? Ex. 
actly across the little maple tree, behind which ] 
had hoped to hide myself. Had I been allowed 
to stand there, I should have been erushed in an 
instant. 

Perhaps you will think I might have been safe 
on the little hill to which I fled at first. But per- 
haps not, too. People have been known to be 
so frightened in such cases, as partly to lose their 
judgment, and in order to escape, they have run 
directly under the falling tree, and been killed. 

I went the other day to visit the spot where the 
squirrel tree once stood. I found its stump; and 
several trees around it, that had sprouted from its 
roots, and become a foot in diameter.—When I 
came to view the spot, I could not forbear to re- 
flect on the importance of learning to trust, or 
confide, or have faith in parents. While young, 
we do not, and cannot know what is best for us, 
and must learn to obey others. And even when 
older, we should learn to trust our Heavenly 
Father; for we are all children compared with him. 
Had it not been for my father, I should have 
been in my grave thirty years ago, instead of 
living to visit the squirrel tree again and write 
this story. [Parley’s Mag. 








MORALITY. 








From the Maine Wesleyan Journa’. 
FRUITS OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
Mr. L. M. Sargeant, of Boston, related the 
following interesting anecdotes at a meeting of the 
New England Conference Temperance Society, 
in Lynn, a week or two since:— 

Being in a country village, a friend wished him 
to make a visit to one of his neighbors, and nar- 
rowly observe the appearance of things about the 
house, &c. They entered a very neat little ect- 
tage, with a small but well cultivated garden in 
front of it, and found the lady at her wash tub. 
There were two children, clean and well dressed, 
piaying around the room; every thing wore the 
air of peace and comfort. Afler a short visit, he 
started to return, and met the husband and father 
at the door; his wife and children received him 
with much affection; he had just come from the 
grocery and brought home some tea and molasses, 
and a couple of tracts for the children. Three 
years ago that man was a poor, miserable drunk- 
ard; his children were in rags, and his wife well 
nigh broken hearted. One morning the cries of 
his wife, who had been cruelly beaten by him, 
aroused and brought in the neighbors, who were 
frequently obliged to interfere to arrest his savage 
treatment of her,when a lady present provoked be- 
yond endurance, said to the injured woman, ‘* Why 


| don’t you fly away and leave the cruel wretch to 


himself?” ‘*‘ What,” replied the poor woman, 
looking with tears upon her ragged children, 
‘* What would become of poor little Charles and 
Mary?” That night there was to be a tempe- 
rance lecture in the neighborhood, and this man 
was persuaded to attend. He went, and an ar- 
row reached his heart. He had bought a jug of 
rum, but promised not to drink a drop of it till he 
had heard the lecture,when instead of drinking it, 
while surrounded by a company of his drinking 
companions, he deliberately poured its contents 
upon the ground, and the next morning signed 
the pledge. That man and his wife are now both 
members of the Church of Christ. 

In a border town in Massachusetts, said ir. 
S., resides a man who was an exeellent mechanic 
and an estimable citizen; but he became intem- 
perate, poor, and withal very abusive to his fam- 
ily; frequently beating and kicking his wife and 
children. His eldest son, becoming weary of his 
father’s conduct, and disheartened at his pros- 











learned to trust even my parents. 
Soon I broke away from my father, and step- 


pects, resolved on being a sailor; from this son 
Mr. S. received the history of the family, and 
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ave itin hisownwords. “ Our house,” said he, 
had become a little hell; peace and quietness 
were banished. My father often abused mother 
and the children. I was discouraged, and deter- 
termined to go to sea, and mentioned my resolu- 
tion to my father to obtain his consent. He ap- 
peared very angry, and demanded my reason for 
wishing to go; I told him I could not bear to stay 
at home and see him use my mother so any longer. 
At this he was greatly enraged, and forbade my 
leaving home. I however left, and shipped as a 
green hand for a voyage to China. It was a three 

ears’ voyage, and but for a desire to see my 
mother and sisters, I wished it were thirty years 
instead of three; as it was, they were three long, 
tedious years. I returned, and soon started for 
my native village. I reached it in the evening, 
and the first light that met my eye was that of the 
store where my father used to buy liquor. I went 
in and found its former occupant there, and imme- 
diately inquired after my father. Your father, 
said he, very coldly, has become a cold water 
man. On farther conversation I learned that 
there had been a temperance movement in the 
village, and that the town had refused to grant 
licenses for the sale of ardent spirits. I soon left 
the store, and made my way to my father’s house, 
reflecting upon the grocer’s remark—your father 
has become a cold water man—but did not know 
how to understand it. I reached the house and 
heard a full, strong voice, which I immediately 
recognized as my father’s. I heard my mother 
too, but it did not sound as it used to when father 
scolded at her. After waiting a few minutes, I 
gently opened the outside door, and heard my 
father’s voice distinctly; he was engaged in pray- 
er. He prayed for the family, and for an absent 
son at sea. As soon as he concluded, I stepped 
in, and the next moment I was locked in the arms 
of my father, mother,and sisters. I looked around 
—how every thing had altered. I looked for the 
rum jug in its accustomed place on the table, but 
instead of it I saw the opened Bible. My father 
is a reformed man—a Christian.” 
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DEVOTEDNESS. 

Ia Mr. Hallock’s memoir of Harlan Page, who 
recently died in New York, it is said that whilst 
laboring as a carpenter, at the wages of seventy- 
five cents a day, he found time for such activity 
as is described in the following passage: 

‘‘Here was a mechanic, performing his daily 
task on hire, establishing and sustaining a reli- 
gious meeting at the boarding-house, on Wednes- 
day evenings; a meeting of the people of God for 
prayer on Sabbath mornings at sunrise: and 
though he went about three miles to attend pub- 
lie worship, throwing his efforts into a Sabbath- 
school at5 P. M. and instructing a class; de- 


| Voting Sabbath evenings to meetings and family 


Visitation ; conversing with the sick, the careless, 
the anxious, and those indulging a hope; distrib- 
uting tracts; endeavoring to awaken an interest 


in the benevolent : ; ‘ 
a brief diar olent operations of the day; keeping 


F with ty abounding in prayer; and adopting, 


=: 
successful) fo 
settlement of 


incipient measures (which proved 
r the formation of a church and the 
an evangelical pastor.” 
. ere are few examples of such unwearying 
‘nd constant labor for the direct Spiritual welfare 
was exhibited by this humble 
‘8 personal appeals to the impenitent 
arkably faithful and successful. He 
s death-bed—* I know it is all of God’s 
g that I have done; but I think that 
h evidence that more than one hundred 
ave been converted to God through my own 
ect and personal instrumentality.” 
€ must quote two instances of the manner in 
he used his personal influence. The first 


18 related z an 
ithe oak” one who is now a useful minister of 


BA persuasions of an acquaintance, I was 
€d to engage as teacher in his (Mr. Page’s] 


have had 


Sabbath-school. Though I was then destitute of 
faith, he welcomed me, and won my confidence 
and love. Very soon he began to address me 
with the utmost apparent tenderness and anxiety 
in reference to my own salvation. His words 
sunk deep into my heart. They were strange 
words; for, though I had lived among professors 
of religion, he was the first who, for nine or ten 
years, had taken me by the hand, and kindly asked, 
* Are you a Christian?’ ‘Do you intend to bea 
Christian?? ‘ Why not now?? Each succeeding 
Sabbath brought him to me with anxious inqui- 
ries after my soul’s health. On the third or fourth 
Sabbath he gave me the tract ‘Way to be Saved,’ 
which deepened my impressions. At his request 
I also attended a teacher’s prayer-meeting, where 
my soul was bowed down and groaned under the 
load of my guilt. At the close of the meeting, 
Mr. Page took my arm, as we proceeded on our 
way to our respective homes, and urged upon me 
the duty and privilege of an immediate surrender 
of my heart to Christ. As we were about to part, 
he held my hand, and, at the corner of the street, 
in a wintry night, stood pleading with me to re- 
pent of my sin and submit to God. I returned to 
my home, and, for the first time in many years, 
bowed my knees in my chamber before God, and 
entered into a solemn covenant to serve him hence- 
forth in and through the gospel of his Son.” 

The other case is related by a mechanic who 
went for the first time to a monthly concert of 
prayer in New York. 

‘*I went early, found only the sexton in the 
room, and sat down. Soon there came in a plain 
man, who spoke very pleasantly to the sexton, 
and then coming and sitting by my side, after a 
kind salutation, said, ‘‘ I trust you love the Sa- 
viour?”? The question instantly filled my eyes 
with tears. I had been preached to at arms’ length 
all my days; but this was the first time in my life 
that ever a Christian thus kindly and directly put 
such a@ question to my heart. We conversed much 
together—in the course of which at his request, I 
gave him my name and residence. The next 
day he came into my shop, and brought me the 


tract ‘‘ Way to be Saved,” which he thought I 
should like to read. He Called egain and again. 


I hecame interested in him, and the next Sabbath 
joined his Sabbath-school; was brought,as I hope, 
to Christ, and soon united with the Church.”’ 
The inscription on Mr. Page’s grave-stone is 
—‘‘* He ‘ceased not to warn every one, night and 
day with tears.’ ”? [S. S. Journal. 


RELIGION. 














THE HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

The following interesting facts are related of a 
woman, residing in , who was awakened to 
a deep sense of her danger, while unreconciled 
to God, and powerfully convicted of sin, by the 
energies of the Holy Spirit. She had always 
been a constant attendant on public worship, re- 
spectful in her treatment of religion, and of re- 
ligious persons, and strictly moral in her daily 
conduct. But her mind, as well as that of her 
husband, was wholly engrossed with the cares of 
this world; and they prospered in their endeay- 
ors to gain property, while they continued un- 
mindful of the Author of all their mercies. 

From the time that her attention was first ex- 
cited, her convictions and distress of mind con- 
tinued to increase, till they issued in a hope, that 
she had passed from death unto life. She then, 
at a suitable time, offered herself to the church, 
and was received into their communion. 

Her husband was a man, who was beloved by 
his companions, and being of a lively, social turn 


of mind, his company was much sought by those, 


delighted in the merry jest, or the amusing 
tale. 


He was not an open opposer to religion; on 
the contrary, he was usually found in his place in 
the sanctuary, and treated serious things with 
much outward attention. Like thousands of oth- 




















haps, thought and meant to die the death of the 
righteous. During the time his wife was under 
conviction, he manifested no concern, and no op- 
position. But the day on which she united her- 
self with the church, he was observed to have ab- 
sented himself from the sanctuary. A neighbor 
who called and invited him to attend, was an- 
swered in such a manner, as showed that the evil 
of his heart had began to work. And in truth it 





had. As a family, they had lived harmoniously 
till now. But a division had taken place. Their 
feelings, their motives, their pursuits, and their 
interests were different. He felt that his com- 
panion had left him, and that he must now tread 
the paths of sin alone. His selfish heart was 
grieved, and its bitterness was manifested by un- 
kindness and reproaches. To human appear- 
ance, their domestic happiness had fled forever. 

Mrs. , took herself to the throne of grace, 
and spread her trials before her covenant God. 
Her prayer was heard, and the heart of her com- 
panion was deeply smitten, yet ina way, and by 
means totally unexpected. 

Coming in from his labor, on the afternoon of 
Monday, he began to reproach his wife, for the 
transactions of the preceding day, and expressed 
his deep regret, that she should forsake his soci- 
ety for that of Christians; reminded her of the 
happy days they had seen; and lamented their 
present difference of feeling and interest. 

Looking him full in the face, the tear of affec- 
tion and pious concern stealing from her eyes, 
Mrs. thus addressed him: ‘‘ Husband, do 
you wish me to return to the same situation, I 
was before I found peace in Christ? Do you de- 
sire me to be a guilty unpardoned sinner, expos- 
ed to the wrath of a holy God? Are you willing 
that I should be destitute of holiness, filled with 
sin, and devoid of that peace, which I now pos- 
sess? Do you imagine I shall be less affection- 
ate, or less useful to you, because I am a Chris- 
tian? Permit me to enjoy my religion in peace, 
and I promise never to disturb you by remon- 
strances, in any course you may see proper to 
pursue.”’? Conviction seized upon his heart. Fil- 
led with distress, he hastily left the room, and 
suught u place where to weep. Conscience was 
now awake, reproaching him for “his sin, and 
threatening the wrath of God. With tears of 
penitence he sought his injured companion, con- 
fessed the wrong he had done her, and intreated 
her prayers. With her this was a time of intense 
anxiety, and agonizing supplication. She felt 
that in all probability this was the crisis of his 
soul, and the decision of his eternal character. 
Her prayers were heard. God said tothe troubled 
mind of Mr. , ‘© Peace, be still!” A new 
world opened to his view. Christ became the 
support and joy of his soul, and the gospel plan 
of salvation his only hope. In eight days from 
the time of his first impression, he found that the 
peace of God passeth all understanding. He 
united with the visible church, and is now an 
active, zealous and devoted Christian.: ‘The do- 
mestic altar is reared in his family, and that af- 
fection that formerly siibsisted between him and 
his companionhas. received a tie, which shall 
never bée"di8sol¥ed} while they both look, with 
humble hope, to an eternal union beyond the 
grave. [dnfluence of Mothers. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 























THE ELEPHANT. 
When left at liberty to follow his own impulses, 
he is neither sanguinary nor ferocious. His dis- 
position is remarkably gentle; he never uses his 
formidable tusks unless to defend himself or to 
protect his companions. His habits too are social, 
for he is rarely seen wandering alone. Large 
troops are sometimes met with on the plains ot 
southern India, and in the neighboring islands. 
They march with the utmost regularity; the old- 
est keeps foremost and the next in age follow, the 











ers in a gospel land, he was thoughtless and 
careless respecting his best interests, yet, per- 


youngest bringing up the rear. The feeblest are 
placed in the centre,while the mothers carry their 
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Youth’s Companion. 

















young firmly embraced in their trunks. But they 
never observe this order except in perilous march- 
es, or when about to pasture on cultivated fields. 
In solitary forests or on extensive plains they tra- 
vel with less precaution, but rarely separate so 
far as to render it impossible to receive assistance 
from one another. 

Many instances of this kindliness of temper 
have been related to us by persons of veracity, 
who are familiar with the habits of the elephant 
in his native fastnesses. We owe the following 
to Mr. Pringle. 

A few days after the arrival of this gentleman 
at Enon, a troop came down one dark and rainy 
night, close to*the outskirts of the village; the 
missionaries heard them bellowing, and making an 
extraordinary noise, at the upper end of their or- 
chard; but knowing well how dangerous it is to 
encounter these powerful animals in the night, 
they kept close within their houses till daylight. 
Next morning, on examining the spot where they 
had heard the elephants, they discovered the 
cause of this nocturnal uproar. One of the party 
had fallen into an unfinished ditch or trench,about 
four or five feet in width, and nearly fourteen in 
depth, which the industrious missionaries had re- 
cently cut through the bank of the river, on pur- 
pose to lead out the water to irrigate some part of 
their garden ground, and to drive a cornmill. The 
disaster was evident, for the marks of his feet 
were distinctly visible at the bottom, as well as 
the impress of his huge body on the sides. How 
he had got in might be easily conjectured, but how 
being once got in, he had ever contrived to get 
cut again was the marvel. By his own unaided 
efforts it was obviously impossible. Could his 
comrades then, have assisted him? No doubt 
they had, though by what means, unless by haul- 
ing him out with their trunks, it is impossible to 
say. On examining the spot, it was evident that 
such had been the case. Mr. Pringle found the 
edges of the trench deeply indented with nume- 
rous vestiges, as if the other elephants had sta- 
tioned themselves on either side, some kneeling, 
others on their feet,and had thus by united efforts, 
and probably after many failures, hoisted their 
unlucky bruther vut of the pit. 

We owe also to the same accurate observer the 
following characteristic and affecting anecdote, 

A band of hunters had surprised a male and fe- 
male elephant in an open spot, near the skirts of 
a thick and thorny jungle. The animals fled tow- 
ards the thicket; and the male, notwithstanding the 
many balls that struck him ineffectually, was soon 
safe from the reach of the pursuers; but the fe- 
male,being sorely wounded, was unable to escape 
with the same alacrity, and the hunters, cutting 
off her retreat,were preparing speedily to kill her, 
when, all at once, the male rushed forth with the 
utmost fury from his hiding place,and with a shrill 
aad frightful scream, like the loud sound of a 
trumpet, charged down upon the huntsmen. So 
terrific was his aspect that all instinctively sprang 
to their horses and fled for life; all but Cobvs 
Klopper, (we think that was his name,) the last 
who had fired upon the “ounded elephant, and 
who was standing, with his horse’s bridle over his 
arm, ieloading his huge gun, at the moment the 
infuriated animal burst from the wood. This un- 
fortunate man the elephant immediately singled 
owt, and before he could spring into his saddle 
the creature was upon him. One blow from his 
proboscis struck poor Cobus to the earth; and, 
without troubling ‘himself about the horse, who 
galloped off.in terror, he thrust his gigantic tusks 
through the man’s body, and then, after stamping 
it flat with his ponderous feet, again seized it with 
his trunk, and flung it high into the air. Having 
thus wreaked vengeance upon his foe, he walked 
gently up to his consort, and affectionately car- 
essing her, supported her wounded side with his 
shoulder, and regardless of the volleys with which 
the hunters, who had again rallied to the conflict, 
assailed them, he succeeded in conveying her 
from their reach into the impenetrable recesses 
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LETTER FROM AN ORPHAN. 
Newburyport, July 7th. 


Mr. N. Wixxts,—Dear Sir, I am a poor fatherless 
boy, I have not the means of taking your Youth’s Com- 
panion in which | have become much interested, and I 
don’t like to borrow. Please write to me and let me 
know what is the lowest price you could put it to me 
per year, and may the blessing of God rest upon you 
forever. Your most obedient, yet unknown servant, 


Peter Grastunp. 

Very well, my little friend, Jam quite pleased with 
your letter. It shows that though you are “‘fatherless,” 
you are unwilling to be dependent on others. This 
feeling will prompt you to make those exertions for 
your own improvement,which are much more likely to 
succeed than if you were urged on by ever so many 
friends. I know what that feeling is, for I experienced 
the same forty years ago, when, looking around and 
seeing myself friendless, 1 came to the conclusion that 
I must rise in the workl by my own exertions, and I 
would fry and see what I could do. And now when | 
look back, I am astonished at the dangers which I es- 
caped, and can only attribute itto this, that ‘* when 
father and mother forsook me, then the Lord took me 
up”’—it is His guidance and restraints to which I am 
indebted. I would therefore advise you to look to 
Him for wisdom and strength, and then exert the pow- 
ers he has given you with diligence and perseverance, 
and never doubt but he will bless your efforts. 

But I must answer your inquiry, and let you know 
what is the lowest price at which you can have the 
Companion. One dollar a year for a paper every 
week, is as low as can be afforded to single subscrib- 
ers. But perhaps you have more time than money to 
spare, and by a little exertion can obtain five new sub- 
scribers for the Companion.—Now if you will do this, 
and forward the five dollars with the five names, you 
shall have the Companion one year as a compensation. 





[Editor’s Correspondence.] 
INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER XI. 


Dear Children.—I gupnoce if you were to call ata 
small house and see two clocks standing side by side 
upon the mantel piece, both going together and keep- 
ing the same time, you would think ita little singular: 
and perhaps you would inquire the reason of it. I 
thought so too, as I went inte a log cabin in Illinois, 
where I stopped to spend the night, and saw two 
clocks standing together in that way. I did not in- 
quire the reason, but we had just arisen from tea and 
taken our seats by the fire, (it was a cool evening in 
April,) when the clocks struck eight, both together. 

Casting his eye up to the clocks, ‘‘ You see,” said 
Mr. S. “ we have two clocks, and [ will tell you how 
it happens. About seven years ago, on a training 
day,I went to the tavern with a number of my friends, 
where we drank freely of ardent spirits. It was near- 
ly night and we were talking of going home, when a 
large box-wagon drove up to the door. The man,a 
well dressed and genteel looking person, came.in, and 
asked, * Gentlemen, 20 you wish to purchase any 
clocks?? I told him ‘No, we don’t patronize these 
Yankee pedlars. They are shavers and r——ls every 
man of them.’ Said the gentleman, ‘ call us what yeu 
will, we know how to treat people politely.’ At this, 
I struck hima severe blow and threw him violently 
upon the floor. The gentleman arose, brushed him- 
self and wiped his hands, without uttering a word of 
complaint or manifesting any kind of'resentment. He 
was preparing to go away without saying to me a sin- 
gle word. Iwas much surprised at this unexpected 
forbearance, and began to think what I had done. My 
conscience rebuked me, and I felt very wretched. As 
he was about going, the thought darted into my mind, 
I shall never see this man again until we-meet in judg- 
ment. How can_I answer for what I have done? I 


you. 


said nothing. I told him I would make him reparas 
tion for what I done. ‘Ido not wish that,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I shall cherish no unkind feeling towards 
I wish you well, sir, with all my heart.2 The 
last words went like a dagger to my heart. I stood 


some moments speechless, not knowing what to say, 


I finally asked him if he would not go home with me 
and spend the night. I told him I would carry him 
without expense and purchase one of his clocks. He 
declined at first, but after much urging was prevailed 
upon to go. He came and spent the night with me, 
and in the morning I purchased the clock which stands 
at your right; and I shall always keep it as long as | 
live.” [He did not say what they talked about in the 
evening—I wonder what it was?] “ but after he was 
gone,” said he, ‘I began to reflect that if I had not 
been drinking spirit, I should never have been guilty 
of such abusive and wicked conduct. [I felt so much 
mortified that [determined I never would drink any 
more. I kept my determination for two years, when 
a temperance society was formed, which I was the 
first to join, and I have never drank any spirit since,” 
In the course of the evening I learned that he had 
become a Christian and had prayers in his family, 
His little son, Sumner S. was very remarkable for his 
kind and amiable disposition; he was about nine years 
old, and there were three or four younger children; 
two little girls who appeared very pleasant and pretty, 
Now children, what do you think is the best thing 
in this story? you will all say it is the conduct of the 
clock-seller and its happy effect upon Mr. S. I think 
so too. We see here what forbearance and forgive- 
ness of injuries can do. What if the clock-seller in- 
stead of bearing the injury, had returned the blow. A 
fearful quarrel would have ensued, the consequences 
of which no one can tell. How different would have 
been the results. I think the reason why this conduct 
had so happy an effect upon Mr. S. was because he 
did as Christ‘has directed us in such cases. Don’t you 
know, children, how often the Saviour speaks about 
forgiveness? He tells us we must forgive seventy seven 
times, and that if we do not forgive those who injure 
us, our Heavenly Father will not forgive us. When 
you say the Lord’s prayer, do you not say ‘Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors,’ which is asking 
God to forgive us all the wicked things we have ever 
done, just so far as we forgive those who have injured 
us. Yuu will recollect thatthe clock-seller did not say 
a word while suffering this abuse. Did he not imi- 
tate Christ, who when he was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter,opened not his mouth. Now, my dear chil- 
dren, when you receive an unkind word, or a blow, 
will you not think of the clock-seller? and remember 
too that Christ says, ‘resist not evil.” How many 
hard feelings and quarrels would then be saved, and 
how much happier would the world be. 

That you may all imitate the clock-seller when you 
are injured, is the sincere wish of Sepewics. 





Whiskey Kills Children. 

On Saturday last,two of our neighbors were fishing; 
and following an old, but bad fashion, they took a bot- 
tle of whiskey with them. ‘Two children were left 
with the bottle. The children following the example 
of their fathers, began to taste of the poison; and the 
consequence proves they must have partaken largely, 
for one, a boy of about ten years, died about 100° 
clock that night, in spite of all exertion to save his life. 
The other by the use of a vomit was saved, And now 
the bereaved father not only grieves for the loss of his 
child, but his grief-is much aggravated, as he blames 
himself, in kis imprudence, for his untimely death. 

Paris, Mo., May 11, 1835. B. R. Jonnsos. 


A Temperance Boy. 

A lady, engaged in procuring signatures to a temp 
rance pledge, entered a dwelling as dreary and com 
fortless ns rum could make it. The afflicted wile 
seemed rejoiced at the efforts that were made to pro 
note a reform, -for it inspired some hope that peace 
and comfort might again come to ‘her desolate dwel- 
ling. She wished to join the temperance society, but 
did not dare to, lest it should waken against her the 
vindictive spirit of her degraded husband, ‘ I wish! 
could join,” said a little boy about six years old, that 
stood shivering in the corner. ‘* You are not old 
enough,” repliedshis mother, “ you can’t understan 
it.” ** I guess Tam old enough to know better thar 
to drink rum,” was his reply. We venture to pret ict 








could not bear to have him go away so; I went to him 











of the forest. [Domesticated Animals. 


and told him I had been very uncivil to him, He still! 


that this lad, if he lives, will be a valient soldier _ 
temperance cause, {Me. Temp. Herald. 
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